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T owns and Civilization are two words 
for nearly one thing; the city is the 
manifestation of the spirit and its 
population is the larger body it builds 
for its soul. To build cities and live 
in them properly is the great business 
of large associations of men. 

Man builds towns so that the ean 
shall build his sons. As the old Greek 
said, “The city teaches the man.” 


Proressor W. R. Letuasy 
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PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL CASE WORK WITH 
CHILDREN’ 


JESSIE TAFT, PH.D. 
Director, Department of Child Study, Seybert Institution, Philadelphia 


HIS paper will assume case work to 
[es social treatment of a malad- 
justed individual involving an attempt 
to understand his personality, behavior, and 
social relationships, and to assist him in 
working out a better social and personal ad- 
justment. Treatment may depend largely 
upon the obtaining of better environmental 
conditions, it may center upon bringing 
about changes in point of view and behavior, 
or it may involve both in equal degree. In 
any case the main problem is psychological, 
in the sense of a practical understanding of 
the meaning of certain kinds of behavior and 
the probable effect upon it of the changing 
of the social situation. Needless to say, suc- 
cessful case work will depend not only on the 
psychological insight but on the practical 
knowledge and handling of every available 
social resource. ; 

Social case work in this sense is applicable 
to every individual, child or adult, who is not 
as well adjusted as his own happiness or the 


_ 1 Given at the Mental Hygiene Section of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work, Apml 20. 
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welfare of society demands. It has nothing 
to do with the problem of relief as such. It 
does not depend primarily upon our eco- 
nomic system and would be as useful to the 
socialistic as to the capitalistic state. The 
rich need it quite as much as the poor and 
the good often quite as much as the delin- 
quent. In short, in the last analysis, real 
case work is nothing but the practical appli- 
cation of mental hygiene to individuals who 
need it, no matter where they may be found. 
Some of us are sufficiently adjusted, under- 
stand ourselves sufficiently well, to need only 
the help of friends in untangling our difh- 
culties. Others of us need more professional 
help from the case worker who combines 
with her experience in human psychology the 
practical ability to make the social resources 
responsive to our needs. Still others of us are 
so crippled by a long history of bad adjust- 
ment and lack of understanding of our own 
behavior that the insight and skill of the psy- 
chiatrist are required to set us straight before 
any external adjustment is possible. The 
work that is done here all along the line is 
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case work. From the normal to the most 
abnormal client there is no break, only a 
gradually increasing difhculty and complex- 
ity requiring a steadily increasing knowledge 
and skill to deal with it. The social case 
worker thus far has specialized in the manip- 
ulation of environmental factors and social 
resources. She is now realizing that case 
work is always fundamentally psychological 
or, if you please, psychiatric, even when it 
is applied to the so-called normal person and 
that environment is never external to the 
psychology of the client. 

Social case work as applied to children is, 
as yet, rather rare except in a few of the 
most advanced and highly socialized centers. 
Treating a child with as much respect and 
regard for his personality as if he were an 
adult is a very new attitude in children’s 
work—as new as mental hygiene itself. Yet 
this is what social case work with children 
implies. Even the charity organization soci- 
eties whose pioneer efforts have standard- 
ized, if they have not originated, content, 
technique and teaching of family case work 
have only recently, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, really taken hold of the problems of the 
children in their families except in so far as 
they were health problems, practical ques- 
tions of recreation and education, or con- 
cerned with the disposition of delinquency or 
mental defect. Their records frequently give 
very little idea of the personal qualities of the 
children in the family or of their behavior 
except when it is so bad as to be disturbing. 
Then the external facts are reported. This 
condition is rapidly changing and children 
are now beginning to be recorded as person- 
ally as adults by some of their workers. 

The public schools, in which every type of 
problem requiring case work must necessarily 
arise, are in a few instances meeting the most 
obvious needs. Mental defect causes such 


serious maladjustment both to the child and 
the school that special or ungraded classes in 
many city schools are attempting to give the 
high grade feeble-minded child the individual 
teaching and social supervision that the 
normal child must get along without. This, 
in so far as it is more than a mere herding 
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together of all kinds and degrees of defective. _ 
ness into custodial groups to save the other 
classes, is a beginning of social case work in 
the school, although confined to a limited 
class. A very few of the most progressive 
city schools are individualizing their superior 
children whose adjustment to the ordinary 
class is destructive, poor or, to say the least, 
unprofitable. A few schools are singling out 
the undernourished or pretubercular children 
for particular attention both at home and in 
school, which is a step in the direction of case 
work, although concerned primarily with 
physical health. The child who demands the 
most attention from the school, however, is 
the one who gives the most trouble—the per- 
sistent truant, the bad boy, the gang mem- 
ber. Unfortunately, this child is so pressing 
a disciplinary problem, that case work as 
applied is apt to be purely a matter of prac- 
tical expediency except in the rare and fortu- 
nate school which possesses a visiting teacher 
whose function is case work with the difficult 
child. This type of child feeds the delin- 
quent group and is kept from the reforma- 
tory only by the truant school or the dis- 
ciplinary class. Here the idea of punishment 
or coercion is apt to get the better of case 
work and any thoughtful attempt at re-edu- 
cation. The trouble with the public school 
is that it has so many children and so many 
practical problems of machinery and organ- 
ization to meet that it has no time to do case 
work and does not as yet see case work as its 
job. 

The juvenile court, which has had to grap- 
ple with the cases that no other agency 
would accept, has in many cities taken the 
lead in a genuine effort to deal with children 
as persons, not puppets or criminals, whose 
behavior springs from causes which can be 
discovered and may with understanding and 
favorable conditions be modified or entirely 
corrected. The psychologists and psychia- 
trists who have devoted themselves to work 
with the delinquent child have made perhaps 
the greatest single contribution to the psy- 
chology of case work with children. Unfortu- 
nately few reformatory institutions and few 
probation departments have been equipped 
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with case workers who could continue the 
psychological understanding or carry out the 
social treatment indicated by the court psy- 
chologist or psychiatrist. Many a valuable 
experiment has failed to obtain satisfactory 
practical results because the diagnostic study 
could never be tested out in adequate social 
treatment, since there was no social case 
work equal to the clinical examination. This 
divorce of clinical diagnosis from case treat- 
ment has been the great stumbling-block in 
the way of practical results in dealing with 
delinquent children. 

There is another group of children, how- 
ever, which bridges the gap between normal 
and delinquent and which, from the stand- 
point of case work, offers the most hopeful 
and valuable possibilities. This is the de- 
pendent group. Its behavior problems are 
not so socially serious or immediately press- 
ing as those of the delinquent group, yet it 
is quite as much in need of the case work 
method. It approximates in make-up the 
average public school population with a 
smaller percentage of superior and a larger 
percentage of inferior children, yet as far as 
environment goes is under comparative con- 
trol. Here, it seems to me, is the ideal group 
in which to begin real social case work as 
applied to children. Every variety of prob- 
lem is presented and we set our own social 
conditions. There could be no more suitable 
field for studying human behavior and at- 
tempting to work out good adjustments be- 
tween the individual and society in their 
very beginnings. Moreover, it is in this field 
that the most intelligent and painstaking 
case work with children is now being done. 
It is not to be found except in a few of our 
most progressive child-placing agencies, but 
it does exist and where it exists produces 
most enlightening and satisfactory results 
which can be used in all children’s work. It 
is upon the field of child placing, therefore, 
that I have drawn for the material of this 
discussion on the problems of case work with 
children. 

These problems can be divided into two 
groups, problems of traditional attitude and 
inadequate psychology, and problems of 
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practical resources for social treatment. Ina 
sense they are one and the same, for it is the 
lack of understanding of children, the rigidity 
of attitude toward them on the part of the 
home, the foster home, the agency, the insti- 
tution, and the school that makes the re- 
sources actually available of so little help. 
Moreover a different attitude would of itself 
tend to create more and better resources be- 
cause it would feel the need which is now not 
recognized even by the more enlightened 
public. The most difficult problem for the 
case worker with children and the one which 
must be solved and resolved from day to day 
is, therefore, first, the problem of acquiring a 
new attitude backed by an elastic psychology 
which shapes itself through actual concrete 
experiences with children, and is ever self- 
critical and open to new material; and sec- 
ond, the problem of getting enough of this 
attitude and this psychology across to teach- 
ers, parents, institutions, and foster parents, 
to be able to carry through the social treat- 
ment. 

Perhaps our greatest handicap as adults in 
dealing with children is our proclivity for 
rationalizing both our own and the child’s 
psychology. That, combined with our con- 
ventional morality, works the greatest havoc 
in child life. We like to think of ourselves as 
primarily rational, intellectual beings as far 
removed as possible from impulsive and emo- 
tional reactions. We like to think of our 
conduct as under rational control and we 
deceive ourselves very much on that score. 
We blind ourselves to the primary impor- 
tance of the dynamic wish, the will to live, 
or whatever you choose to call the energic 
basis of human life. We think of ourselves 
as acting for the good of society, as choosing 
this rather than that plan on a purely intel- 
lectual basis, as living on the whole the life 
of reason undisturbed by emotional influ- 
ences. There are always good explanations 
for our failures, reasons why we could not be 
expected to do thus-and-so on that partic- 
ular occasion. We are late because an un- 
avoidable delay occurred at home, not be- 
cause we lingered ten minutes too long in a 
comfortable bed. We missed church because 
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we really felt a cold coming on and it was a 
bad day. 

Now, while we maintain this theory of con- 
duct for ourselves, we do not as a rule enforce 
it rigidly. We allow ourselves lapses and we 
pretty much get the things we want, all on a 
perfectly rational basis. But, alas! when we 
turn this attitude on children, unless we have 
a sense of humor or a vivid imagination, 
there is nothing to check our rationalization 
as we do not feel the prick of the child’s 
desires and thwarted impulses. We become 
consistent and make practice conform to 
theory, as far as we can. We see the child ex- 
ternally, as an object which ought to be 
trained to behave rationally. Through him 
we expiate our own human weaknesses. He 
is the scapegoat. In him our frailties shall 
be corrected. He shall be trained for virtue, 
to meet the hard things of life. He shall be 
punctual, neat, clean, industrious, interested 
in whatever is put before him, fond of the 
work the adult gives him, ready to play only 
at the proper time, and prompt to leave that 
play, however crucial the moment, at the call 
of bed- or meal-time. He shall not eat too 
much or what is not good for him, he shall be 
taught never to save himself from discom- 
fort by a lie, or gain a coveted object by tak- 
ing things belonging to other people. He 
shall be cheerful, obedient, respectful, free 
from outbursts of temper, jealousy, and sel- 
fishness at all times—and above all, regard- 
ing that fundamental instinct by which the 
whole world continues to live, and its par- 
ticular set of organs in his own body, he shall 
evince no curiosity. The child, by virtue of 
his helplessness and natural inferiority, tends 
to make arbitrary, autocratic rulers of us 
all. We can do with him what we will and, 
as adults, are always right. Too often our 
discipline of the child or interference with his 
activity is based not on its inherent harm- 
fulness but on its relation to our personal 
comfort and the ease with which we domi- 
nate the situation. We can have our way but 
he can’t have his. Too often the controversy 
between teacher and pupil or housemother 
and child becomes a mere contest of wills, 
with no inherent virtue on either side, only 
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the deep and rationalistic conviction on the 
part of the adult that it is fatal to the child’s 
welfare not to have the adult come out vic- 
torious. We take too lightly the child’s own 
interests, and the work quality involved in 
their pursuit. We do not respect his so- 
called play, which we interrupt so often at 
our own convenience. We ignore the dy- 
namic force of the chiid’s desires and the 
inevitability of their finding some form of 
expression. We do not recognize his need to 
gain a sense of power, to experience success 
and superiority, and sometimes to be right 
when the adult is wrong. The real explana- 
tion and understanding of conduct in terms 
of his wants and feelings will not be apparent 
until the child becomes in our eyes a person, 
worthy of the same respectful consideration 
which we give to an adult. 

The records of children’s agencies are full 
of this lack of understanding. Conventional 
adult morality and adult interpretation of 
conduct in external terms, classified and 
labeled for all time, is rife in these records. 
Little Mary who is five is put down as sex- 
ually immoral, because, forsooth, led on by 
an older girl, she became interested in her 
own anatomy. Johnny who, strangely 
enough, has a taste for sweets and no pecuni- 
ary means to gratify it, is called a thief be- 
cause the cooky jar and cake box are not 
safe from his depredations. Johnny’s own 
mother would expect him to visit the cooky 
jar. The foster mother or the institution 
matron has a different point of view. There 
is no instinctive emotional response here to 
modify the rationalistic view of child be- 
havior. Alice, just arrived at the mature age 
of six, is damned forever as lazy and a poor 
worker because she shows no evidence of 
enjoying dishwashing or preferring it to play- 
ing dolls. When Sammy has done something 
for which punishment has been promised, 
Sammy, most surprisingly, will deny it to the 
bitter end. The truth is not in him. Susie, 
who is a foundling, is a terrible story-teller. 
She invents tales of her rich, powerful rela- 
tives when everybody knows she was left on 
a door-step. And so it goes, page after page, 
bearing testimony to the impeccable stan- 
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dards of the adult and the inherent sinfulness 
of the child. The real problem for case work 
here is to learn how to get records of children 
that will really contribute to an understand- 
ing of them. 

In reporting on a child’s conduct, the 
average matron, foster mother or teacher 
gives, not a description of specific behavior 
but a judgment of the child, a complete classi- 
fication of his nature, good for all time and 
predetermining his future conduct. What we 
have is not an account of Johnny’s finding a 
penny on the mantelpiece the day he espe- 
cially wanted a certain marble in the corner 
store, but a labeling of Johnny’s inner na- 
ture, an identification of Johnny with an 
abhorrent act. Gradually but inevitably 
Johnny becomes “the kind of boy who takes 
things.” Thus our records tend to be con- 
demnatory moral judgments rather than 
scientific descriptions of child behavior. 

Why do we have such difficulties in observ- 
ing and reporting a child’s behavior? Isn’t 
it because we fail so often to make under- 
standing the child, rather than the success of 
our own ideas, our real purpose? Just the 
genuine acceptance of that purpose and the 
change of attitude it involves will do more 
than any other one thing to help us solve our 
case problems. That which brings out our 
judgmental attitude, our resentment or dis- 
approval, is conduct on the part of the child 
that interferes with our purposes. Mrs. 
Brown has taken Mary into her home, not to 
help Mary solve her life problems but to 
have some one to stay with the baby when 
she isout. Mrs. Brown means well by Mary. 
She will give her a good home, but when 
Mary fails to be reliable with the baby, Mrs. 
Brown’s fundamental purpose is thwarted. 
Condemnation of Mary is inevitable. Mary 
is reported to the visitor as an unreliable 
child who is not to be trusted with babies. 
Miss Jones’ job is to teach so much arith- 
metic in a given time and maintain order in 
her room. Jimmy is a stumbling-block to the 
carrying out of that program. He interferes 
seriously with Miss Jones’ purposes. Resent- 
ment, anger, disapproval of Jimmy is a natu- 
ral consequence. Even the best intentioned 
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case worker sometimes forgets to set her pur- 
pose in terms of understanding the child and 
a working out of the best possible adjustment 
from his point of view. She has found such 
a fine home for Mary. There is a big yard, 
a well-furnished house, considerable culture 
in the family, there are many educational 
advantages—but Mary refuses to be happy 
there. It is human nature to be out of 
patience with Mary who thus upsets all her 
carefully laid plans. 

There is only one cure for the personal re- 
sentment, the emotional reaction, which so 
often vitiates our observation and treatment 
of children, and that is really to set up as our 
purpose something which cannot be inter- 
fered with by the child. There is only one 
purpose which answers to this description, 
the very purpose not to put over something 
of our own but to observe and to understand 
behavior, whether good or bad, and patiently 
to determine what adjustment, if any, the 
child is capable of making. To such a pur- 
pose Johnny in a tantrum is just as fulfilling 
as Johnny in an angelic mood. All is grist 
that comes to our mill. Johnny can no longer 
hurt us. It is hard to maintain this attitude. 
Other desires creep in and are thwarted; we 
react in anger or disappointment. The only 
salvation for us as professional case workers, 
whether with children or adults, is to rep- 
resent to ourselves constantly the funda- 
mental object of our work whenever we fall 
from grace. Only in this way can we free 
our judgments from the taint of our own 
emotions and ourselves from the bitterness of 
disillusion. 

The case worker with dependent children 
faces a peculiarly difficult situation in that 
the dependent child by virtue of his very de- 
pendency is always potentially a behavior 
problem. The family background, on which 
the mental health of every child must largely 
depend, is in his case inevitably distorted. 
Thus at the very root of dependency is the 
soil of potential maladjustment. The normal 
child develops in strength and confidence on 
the basis of security and assurance that the 
mother and father supply. He has the possi- 
bility of achieving a wholesome and nec- 
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essary sense of power because he has this 
stable foundation on which to fall back when 
his sense of safety is threatened. He can be 
sure of his home. It will not vanish over 
night. Father and mother are all-powerful 
and can save from every ill. The family may 
over-supply the love and backing which the 
child demands and make a weakling of him, 
but on the other hand the absence of such an 
assurance of safety is equally fatal to the 
growth of normal self-confidence and free 
outgoing energy. 

The child who lacks this fundamental pro- 
tection becomes at once a prey to fear, un- 
certainty and inferiority. He must always 
be seeking a possible shelter, always hunting 
a substitute for his natural love objects, al- 
ways defending himself from the exposure of 
his inherent weakness and comforting him- 
self with dreams and pretenses and substitute 
activities. Not that the child does these 
things consciously and deliberately. He can 
seldom explain what is back of his trouble- 
some behavior. It is for us to recreate con- 
tinually in imagination the picture of the de- 
pendent child’s essential insecurity and in- 
feriority, to understand the compensatory 
factor in his behavior and work out as best 
we may a reasonable substitute for the family 
support he craves. That is why mere excel- 
lence of physical conditions is not enough— 
emotional needs must be met in our place- 
ments. The personal equation is more pow- 
erful than material good. The reason why 
Mary in the good home persists in her secre- 
tive, sullen ways, the reason why Johnny 
masturbates, takes things or runs away, may 
easily lie just here, and these behavior prob- 
lems will be solved only when their cause is 
understood by the worker. 

Besides the sense of inadequacy which the 
dependent child must carry for lack of family 
safety and normal love life, he must also 
suffer the social inferiority which his status 
entails among other children. The hunger 


for importance which a relative lends is 
pathetically obvious in a dependent group. 
The child who can not add to his own glory 
by stories of the achievements of his relatives 
is terribly handicapped among his mates. 


Small wonder that such a child calls an in- 
ventive imagination to his aid and supplies 
his need as best he may with the wild ro- 
mancing that goes down against him in the 
agency’s record. 

Surely nothing more is needed to add to 
the potential behavior problems of the de- 
pendent! and yet as a matter of fact two 
other handicaps are likely to be found in this 
group—a poor physical equipment due to 
inheritance or environment, and a leaning 
toward the dull normal rather than toward 
the superior in intelligence. This does not 
mean that there are no superior children 
among dependents; but that, taking the de- 
pendent group as a whole, we find a larger 
percentage of below-average and a smaller 


percentage of above-average children than is 
found in the ordinary public school. That is, 
the type of family which is broken up and 
whose children become public charges tends 
to be of an inferior mental and _ physical 
caliber as compared with the general popula- 
tion. All inferiority, family, social, physical 
or mental, produces defense reactions. With 
a group so characterized by all these lacks, 
we may expect to have the most difficult and 
prevailing behavior problems which can be 
dealt with only by workers who understand 
the psychology involved and endeavor to 
provide an environment which will supply 
the needs in a great measure, or reduce the 
sense of inferiority by lowering the envi- 
ronmental level to meet the ability of the 
child. 

Coming now to the question of practical 
resources for carrying out the case work plan 
with the dependent child, if we omit the 
medical problem, we can group most of our 
difficulties about two critical situations: case 
treatment for the problem child with good 
general ability, and case treatment for the 
child who is inferior but not defective mentally 
and is almost inevitably a behavior problem 
also. The most essential factor in the place- 
ment of the first type of child is, it seems to 
me, the understanding foster home; whereas 
the second child is more dependent upon the 


enlightened public school. Such a division is 
of course only a matter of relative impor- 
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tance. Both home and school are necessary 
in both cases for satisfactory treatment. 
Treatment for the bright but difficult child 
means the finding of a foster mother who 
wants to help solve a problem, who is gen- 
uinely and objectively interested in children 
and would like to make her contribution to 
social welfare in this fashion. The woman 
who wants a child just to fill up her life and 
meet her own love needs is not the person we 
are after. She will resent lack of emotional 
response in the child, and will be hurt con- 
tinually by his ingratitude and misconduct. 
Neither can we use the woman who wants 
chiefly help in the kitchen or with the chil- 
dren. For the difficult child will only in- 
crease her work and thwart her fundamental 
desire to be assisted in her labor. This too 
will result in anger and disapproval for the 
child who needs patience and reassurance. 
The woman who expects to be paid for her 
work but will look upon the child as her job, 
if she has the intelligence and proper personal 
qualifications, may be just the person we 
need. There is also the woman with the 
natural gift for managing children, who will 
not understand the problem in intellectual 
terms but will get the results. She is the 
born mother with the patience of Job, an 
intuitive understanding of the weaknesses of 
human nature, and a practical common sense 
in her methods of correcting them. No 
foster home will do which has not in it a 
woman who will accept the child as a prob- 
lem and have the patience to work at this 
problem instinctively or intelligently over as 
long a period of time as seems necessary. 
Can we hope to find such women? They 
have been found by child-placing agencies 
doing the best type of work. They are not 
necessarily found ready-made. Some edu- 
cational work in a community on the part of 
the agency may be necessary to uncover such 
homes, and the case worker may have to 
develop the ideal foster mother out of raw 
but promising material—but that is part of 
her job. The case work of the child-placing 
agency must inevitably be done with foster 
parents as well as with children. The case 
worker has to interpret to the home the be- 
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havior of the child, has to explain the prob- 
lem, has to help over the hard places, and 
show the family the improvement that has 
already taken place, encouraging them to 
persist or to try other methods. With the 
backing of such a family atmosphere the 
bright but difficult child may often be ad- 
justed quite satisfactorily in the ordinary 
public school, as his troubles are not due 
primarily to lack of ability to do the school 
work. 

With the distinctly inferior child, no 
amount of home treatment can undo the 
effect of his inevitable and constant failure to 
come upto public school standards. It is here 
that we get our greatest problems of delin- 
quency, beginning and confirmed. If the 
case problems presented to me by child car- 
ing agencies in Philadelphia during the past 
year and a half are any criterion, the crucial 
situation in all children’s work is lack of suit- 
able school opportunities for the dull normal 
child. In Philadelphia, at least, and I am 
sure in the vast majority of city public 
schools still running along conventional aca- 
demic lines, there is no possibility of obtain- 
ing for the dull normal child, who has become 
a behavior problem because of his sense of 
inferiority and failure, the treatment that 
will touch his case, i. e., a school program 
suited to his abilities. He is not allowed by 
law to leave the public school when it gets 
beyond him; yet to face failure, ridicule, 
reprimands, day after day, is something 
which human nature cannot do, without 
efforts to escape from so unbearable a situa- 
tion. The child will run away either in body 
or in spirit. He is bound to gain a sense of 
importance somehow, if not by good conduct 
by bad. He will take refuge in sullenness, 
indifference, or in more active, aggressive 
attempts to counteract the boredom and 
inferiority of his position. If he cannot shine 
in school, he can perhaps become the terror 
of the neighborhood. There is only one pos- 
sible treatment for this type of child: tlvat is, 
to offer him legitimate avenues of successful 
expression. If school or work offers him a 
chance to act successfully, he will seek social 
approval just as he apparently sought social 
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disapproval before. All you need to do to 
prove this statement is to put such a child 
into a school that gives him work in which he 
can succeed. He becomes the simplest of 
case problems. His energy goes over into 
useful activity and drains off from the un- 
social channels. Often he is a new child in so 
short a time that the change seems almost 
magical. Let the dull normal child use his 
hands first and his intellect second, put him 
with his peers, and not his superiors, and in the 
majority of cases he will cease to be a problem. 

This grouping of children is of course far 
too simple. There are many children both 
bright and stupid who find social adjust- 
ments so difficult that special attention both 
at home and at school is necessary. There 
are children who persist in bad or peculiar 
behavior everf when every requirement seems 
to have been met in the way of home and 
school treatment. Case work here is prob- 
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ably wasted until the psychiatrist has gone 
to the root of the difficulty with the child 
and relieved the conflicts and repressions that 
underlie his behavior. The time required for 
this type of preliminary treatment is so great 
as to make it impossible at present for any 
large number of children. The hopeful 
thing for those of us who work with children 
is the comparative ease with which many 
behavior difficulties may be straightened out, 
when the worker, understanding the defense 
nature of the child’s reactions, is able to 
provide an environment in which defense is 
unnecessary. 

Case problems with children, as with 
adults, arise through some blocking of the 
main trends of life—love and creative work. 
We have to remember that in the last analy- 
sis the success of our treatment depends upon 
our obtaining for the child at least a mini- 
mum of fulfillment in both. 


PIONEERING 
SOCIALIZING CHARITY IN A TOWN OF 20,000 


T WAS my good fortune to be the first 
| of the Associated Charities in 

Johnsonville, a manufacturing town of 
about 20,000 inhabitants, when the work 
started four years ago. 

A survey had been made by the American 
Association for Organizing Family Social 
Work through the efforts of one of our so- 
cially minded business men; and the local 
situation was pretty well understood after 
this survey: it was a great help in beginning 
our work. It might be well to mention the 
fact that Johnsonville is a city of one main 
industry. Just previous to the starting of 
our society here there was a great slump in 
business, as the war was on and our industry 
was connected with what was considered a 
luxury or nonessential. Many persons were 
unemployed, the majority of them being 
highly skilled workers, used to very delicate 
and intricate mechanical labor of one sort or 
another; and as Johnsonville is a city of one 
industry, it was very difficult to find work 
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which the unemployed were fitted to do, and 
which would maintain them at anything like 
their accustomed standard of living. 

With all this staring the business men in 
the face, they yet succeeded in raising 
enough money to finance the work of the 
Associated Charities for a year, with the 
promise that so far as possible the pledges 
given would be renewed for three years. Thus 
a fair opportunity was given to find out 
whether the Associated Charities was really 
needed in Johnsonville. 

The only other organized work in the city 
was that of the Anti-Tuberculosis and Dis- 
trict Nursing Society. One of the nurses who 
had had a very short training in social work 
was trying to do family case work when she 
was not needed for nursing. There was also, 
however, a semi-religious society, made up 
to a great extent of elderly women with the 
best intentions in the world. They were 
very sympathetic and generous, and had sent 
out Thanksgiving baskets well filled for 
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many years; they were always ready to give 
a grocery order but never thought of the 
constructive side of the work. They took a 
great pride in the fact that they were the 
recognized philanthropic society of the city. 

The churches were generous and gave in- 
discriminately, particularly at the holiday 
time, some families receiving three or four 
Thanksgiving and Christmas dinners at once. 
The city poor department had three men 
working part time, all untrained, who carried 
out their work to the letter so far as the legal 
side was concerned, but who also had no 
ideas of constructive social work. I remem- 
ber one family in particular which the depart- 
ment had helped more or less for years; the 
children in the family were now of working 
age, but they had found that being assisted 
by the overseers of the poor was much easier 
than finding a job: all self-respect had dis- 
appeared. 

The school department appropriated $300 
to $350 a year to buy shoes for school chil- 
dren. The attendance officer, a man who 
had held the job for twenty years or more, 
gave out the shoes as he saw fit, great stress 
always being laid on the matter of school at- 
tendance. 

You can readily see it was not long before 
we realized that the most necessary thing to 
bring about was co-operation; that in all the 
efforts being put forth we must work jointly 
if we believed in the right kind of social 
service for the care of the unfortunate and 
for accomplishing the best results. Family 
problems were being regarded too exclusively 
from the point of view of material aid. The 
rehabilitation of a family, looking toward the 
eradication of any and all weak points, did 
not enter into the plans of the existent 
relief or other charitable organizations. A 
generous community was plainly in process 
of developing and encouraging a practice 
which was destroying a large part of the good 
which might have been accomplished by its 
generosity. Perhaps the modern point of view 
was too much to expect from those who were 
untrained for such work. For after all, the 
best results, the befriending of the unfor- 
tunate and the diagnosing of their needs, 
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must be based upon an understanding of the 
nature of case work, and a measure of train- 
ing for it. 

When the Society was first organized, an 
advisory committee was formed in order to 
bring about co-operation of all the socially 
alert forces in the city. The committee in- 
cluded a representative of each existing 
charitable society, including the church 
societies and the Anti-Tuberculosis District 
Nursing Society; the overseers of the poor, 
the chamber of commerce and the women’s 
auxiliary of the chamber of commerce; also 
the school attendance officer, two physicians, 
and others who would bring the spirit and 
the definite knowledge necessary to co-oper- 
ation. The representatives were elected each 
year after the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Charities by the society, club or lodge 
which they represented. 

The meetings were held in the evening and 
were informal. We first explained from the 
point of view of the Associated Charities the 
necessity of co-operation and the danger of 
overlapping and pauperizing if we failed to 
co-operate; explaining the use of the con- 
fidential exchange which we had established, 
and urging all other charitable agencies to 
avail themselves of it and of our office at 
every opportunity. 

We started out to hold monthly meetings 
of this advisory committee, and continued 
to do so for some eight months. Then the 
attendance became slim and we dropped 
them, and through rush of work they have 
not been re-established. Still, we felt that 
what we were aiming at through these meet- 
ings was realized after all, for the leaven con- 
tinued working. 

One of the first groups that we cultivated 
was that of the overseers of the poor. They 
were cordial and seemed willing to be friendly; 
and while we have not always agreed, after 
four years we are the best of friends and work 
in close co-operation. We are positive that 
today they see the logic of our point of view 
more clearly than before our advisory com- 
mittee began its meetings. 

The society of elderly women with Chris- 
tian intentions, which had dispensed so much 
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kindly philanthropy through grocery orders 
and dinner baskets, after some time voted to 
give up practically all the work except the 
sending of Thanksgiving dinners; and last 
year even this was abandoned. When cases 
are referred to them, as still sometimes hap- 
pens, they refer them to the Associated 
Charities. 

The lodges, churches, Sunday school 
classes, clubs and societies very rarely under- 
take to assist a family now without first 
consulting us. We sought and received in- 
vitations to present our work to such gather- 
ings, in this way coming into close touch 
with them and telling very frankly our meth- 
ods and why we needed their co-operation 
to get best results in Johnsonville. We now 
get annual contributions from most of these 
organizations, and in emergencies feel free 
to call upon them for added assistance when 
necessary—and find that they respond 
quickly to an appeal if it is for funds for a 
definite case rather than for general expenses. 

We had to work our way tactfully into the 
good graces of the district county probation 
officer and police department, always try- 
ing to have a personal interview if possible 
with the judge and chief of police when cases 
were to come up in which we were interested, 
and going to them for advice before cases 
came to their notice. Now they refer cases 
to us regularly, and on some occasions the 
probation officer has called upon us to help 
out on cases with which we had not pre- 
viously been acquainted. 

By quietly talking the matter over with 
the mayor, superintendent of schools and 
members of the school committee, and point- 
ing out cases in which shoes had been un- 
wisely supplied, we induced the school 
committee a year ago to stop appropriating 
$300 a year to supply shoes and clothing for 
the school children. The superintendent of 
schools came to us and asked if they could 
refer children to us who were out of school 
on account of lack of shoes and clothing; 
and we told him we were willing to accept 
such cases if they would allow the Associated 
Charities to decide whether or not it was 
necessary to supply the articles needed. 
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This plan was agreed upon. Cards were 
printed by the school department, to be 
filled out at the school office and sent to us; 
we were to investigate within twelve hours. 
In many instances in which shoes were sup- 
plied, they were paid for a little each week 
by the family, until the whole amount was 
received. It took some time and patience 
to educate out of incipient pauperism those 
who had been recipients of the schools’ gen- 
erosity. 

The Associated Charities gave the district 
nurses the use of two rooms for their work, 
and in this way were able to co-operate very 
closely. Much time and effort have been saved 
to both organizations by means of the mu- 
tual accessibility. 

Before Associated Charities work started 
in Johnsonville, our local paper, which has 
been most generous in giving space, always 
ran just before Christmas time a column of 
“Santa Claus letters,” asking each reader to 
be a “good fellow” and help some child to 
have a real Christmas. After we started our 
work, the paper requested the privilege of 
turning the letters over to us, and we were 
asked to investigate the cases with which we 
were not already familiar. There were so 
many letters from children asking for all 
sorts of extravagant things, that we urged 
the paper to discourage this sort of giving, 
and for two years past the “Santa Claus 
letters’”’ have been given up entirely. 

Two years ago the matter of a mental 
hygiene clinic in connection with the public 
schools was agitated. Many were only casu- 
ally interested in it, and for a while the sub- 
ject remained the hobby of a few enthusiasts. 
We decided to help on the agitation, for we 
were constantly having teachers call us up, 
reporting children with whom they could do 
nothing in school; and we wanted some con- 
structive way to deal with such cases. One 
girl of nine years, for instance, was demoted 
to the first grade and reported hopeless. We 
found that they had put her into the second 
grade not because she belonged there, but 
because they were tired of seeing her in the 
first grade room; and of course she had to be 
sent back. 
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The superintendent of schools was seen, 
and he promised to bring up the matter of a 
clinic in the school committee for discussion. 
Before this was done we made it a point 
to see five or six of the school committee 
and explain the clinic and what we hoped it 
would accomplish, so that when the matter 
came up for discussion they were prepared. 
Arrangements had been made previously 
with the superintendent of one of the schools 
for feeble-minded children, and he agreed to 
send a physician from the school to do the 
examining. The clinic was started and is 
still doing good work; but we doubt very 
much if it would have gone through if the 
members had not been informed beforehand. 

If we are to get people interested in the 
particular work we are doing, it is quite nec- 
essary for us to identify ourselves with the 
other organizations in the city, and have a 
keen interest in their work. The first year 
in Johnsonville I joined some six or seven 
organizations, paid dues, and as often as 
possible attended their meetings and tried 
to take a real interest in what they were 
doing. Naturally we had many opportuni- 
ties to speak of our work and how we could 
be helpful to the other members and vice 
versa; and I believe more was accomplished 
thus in getting co-operation and close con- 
tact than could have been done in any other 
way. I believe we should also make a special 
effort to serve on committees when we are 
asked, even if the work of the particular 
committee does not appear to follow along 
our special line; we should be interested in 
the social life of the city. 

I recall one instance where a club of 
women were anxious to do some special work 


in a nearby mill village. A day nursery had 
been suggested as necessary and helpful, as 
some of the women of the village worked in 
the cotton mill and were said to be boarding 
their children out with older women while 
they worked. We were asked to serve on the 
committee that was formed to get the work 
started. The ones who were promoting the 
work had very little knowledge of the village 
people, how many children were being 
boarded out or probably would be, were 
there a place to send them; so we suggested 
to the committee that a survey be made, and 
that the superintendent of the mill should be 
interviewed, as well as those who were board- 
ing out their children. The Associated Char- 
ities was asked to undertake this work, 
which we were quite willing to do. After a 
thorough canvass we found there were only 
six or seven children being boarded out. In 
two cases the mother could have been at 
home caring for them, as her husband was 
earning good wages; but she liked the ex- 
citement of mill work better than the hum- 
drum of housework and caring for her family. 
There were mothers who said they would like 
to go to work if we would care for the children, 
though it was not really necessary for them 
to work. There was no sort of recreation in 
the village for young people or others; and 
it was therefore suggested that a neighbor- 
hood house be opened, instead of the pro- 
posed day nursery. The mill corporation 
gave us a small tenement where clubs were 
started for mothers, young women, and ju- 
nior girls and boys, kindergarten and play- 
ground work. Much good has been accom- 
plished and the whole village has been bene- 
fited by the neighborhood house. 
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JANE CLEGG—A CASE HISTORY 


HELEN C. WALLERSTEIN 


Charity Organization Department, Russell Sage Foundation 


now running at the Garrick Theater in 

New York, makes an extraordinary ap- 
peal to the case worker, while furnishing her 
with a rare lesson in the art of developing her 
story through character study. 

The story is simple. The curtain rises on 
a shabby, comfortable, lived-in room, the 
table cleared of supper except for the single 
place waiting for father; and four people at 
the end of their day likewise waiting for 
father. Jane Clegg sits at the table darning, 
not entering much into the conversation of 
Grandma in her chair by the fire, and of 
Johnny and Jenny building block houses at 
Grandma’s feet. Mrs. Clegg Senior talks on 
in her aged, somewhat querulous way. From 
her we learn that Henry Clegg is an insurance 
agent, that his income is sufficient, that he 
gets in late—and later—and that, perhaps, 
he isn’t all a husband should be. The elder 
Mrs. Clegg does not say this, but she up- 
braids Jane for her lack of sympathy for him 
and for the fact that she cannot forget the 
past. At this point Jane breaks in: she can’t 
forget that he has once been unfaithful to 
her—and then there comes a revealing flash. 
If she had been in the position then that she is 
now, she would have left him. Now, John 
and Jennie are grown and she, Jane, has 
recently inherited £700; then, the children 
were babies and she had only their father to 
depend on. 

Presently, after the children have been 
sent to bed (impetuous Jennie bribed by a 
penny from her grandmother), Henry comes 
in, big and important, pettish, selfish, ex- 
pecting to be made much of. He gulps his 
supper, which is broken into by the argu- 
ment—evidently no new argument—about 
Jane’s money. Henry wants £200 of it (he 
really feels as Jane’s husband that it should 
all be turned over to him), but Jane says, 
“not a farthing.” She has plans for the use 
of that money which involve the future of 
Johnny and Jenny. 


S: JOHN ERVINE’S absorbing play, 
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The story moves swiftly. Before the end 
of the first act we have learned, through the 
delightful and altogether human cockney 
horse dealer, who has come to demand of 
“Enery” £25 owing to him, that Henry has 
again been unfaithful and is at present deeply 
involved in an affair with a young girl. The 
second act carries us through the preliminary 
stages. A fellow clerk of Henry’s is this time 
the medium of information. He has called 
to learn, first, Henry’s whereabouts, and sec- 
ondly, to inquire about a check made out to 
Henry, but belonging tothe firm, which Henry 
has notturnedin. Henry, driven to the wall, 
admits he has cashed the check and attempts 
to crawl out through a network of lies. The 
whole truth is not yet known to Jane, but her 
immediate taking of the reins, as she comes 
to the fore in the critical situation, shows 
that somehow the future rests in her hands. 

This is the story, simple in outline, and 
simply told through the natural medium of a 
few characters closely involved therein. The 
third and last act brings about the disclosure 
of the facts already known to Jane. Jane 
pays the debts, the £140 due the company 
and £25 due the “bookie.” Then she and 
Henry have a final scene together. Jane bids 
Henry go that very night to Kitty, with 
whom he had planned elopement the next 
day. This attitude is incomprehensible to 
Henry. He tells her that his mother, a reli- 
gious woman, would not have done this. 
The trouble, he feels, is that Jane is too good 
for him. If he had married a woman his 
equal or below him, it would have gone well 
with them. He admits that he would not 
lie to Kitty as he has to Jane. One has a 
certain sympathy for Henry, and a realiza- 
tion that given different circumstances he 
might have been another man. And so he 
goes off to Kitty in evident relief, but deeply 
puzzled. They bid each other goodbye, with 
more understanding than has ever existed 
between them. Jane stands before the fire, 
tense, awaiting his final going. Her shoulders 
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rise up and down in response to the slamming 
of the door. She stretches out her arms side- 
ways and opens up her hands. It is as if she 
dropped the burden of all her married life 
from them. Then she turns out the lights 
and mounts the stairs, alone, to bed. 

As I left the theater, there came to my 
mind a case record I had read not long be- 
fore. The woman before her marriage had 
been a successful business woman, a strong 
and respected character. Her husband was 
weak, incompetent, immoral. He had wan- 
derlust to such a degree that it was ascribed 
to a definite mental lack. The years of their 
marriage were one long history of desertion 


on his part. The woman had lost the stan- 
dards of her youth, and her three children 
were being raised in squalor. Finally the 
man was apprehended and sentenced to a 
long term in the workhouse. While he had 
been roaming the country, following his own 
desires, his wife made little attempt to es- 
tablish a real home for her three children. 
Since his imprisonment she has been a 
changed woman. Her home is well kept; her 
children are clean. She is reliable and gain- 
ing daily in self-respect. There is little sur- 
face similarity between her story and Jane 
Clegz’s. Yet, just as truly, she has opened 
up her hands, and dropped her burden. 


A SOCIAL VERDICT 
AN UNUSUAL thing happened in Michi- 


gan recently. An unmarried mother, 
commonly known as a prostitute, secured a 
verdict in Circuit Court finding “X is the 
father of the child as charged.” The girl is 
typical of a large group. She is deficient 
mentally, yet not a subject for institutional 
commitment; brought up in a home from 
which nothing but crime might be expected, 
thrown on the world at fourteen, per- 
mitted by law to marryat fifteen, divorced at 
seventeen, to become the prey of degenerate 
men. 

Usually this girl has paid by far the heavi- 
est price for her misfortune, while the man 
involved has gone free. As a test case with 
strong evidence against X, a married man, 
the strength of Michigan’s law was tried out. 
The judge, with a keen social sense of justice, 
when instructing the jury, tried to shake off 
the mud and muck saturating the evidence, 
declaring, “God forbid that parenthood 
should ever be declared a crime,” but insist- 
ing, rather, that “desertion of offspring con- 
stitutes crime.” After twenty minutes, the 
jury returned the verdict in favor of the 
mother. Since this, three additional cases 
have received similar verdicts and at least 
one court in Michigan promises to r-quire the 
father to bear some responsibility for the 
child of the unmarried mother. 


S. A. B. 


HELP FROM ADEPARTMENT 
STORE IN BOSTON 


IDE LIGHTS on methods by which exec- 
utives of social agencies can help maintain 

a high grade of case work came from an unex- 
pected source. Miss Bernice Cannon of the 
Educational Division of Filene’s Department 
Store describes three ways by which her divi- 
sion is increasing the efficiency of employees: 

First, she has found that in order to train 
the store employees she and her staff must 
be able to do themselves the thing they are 
trying to teach, and to do it better than their 
pupils. Otherwise they do not receive re- 
spect. They keep their knowledge of the 
work vital by going into the different parts of 
the store from time to time and taking over 
the duties of one or another employee. 

Second, her division analyzes each job to 
find out just what the employee on that job 
has to do. 

Third, groups of employees in each sepa- 
rate department are called together to frame 
the policies of that department. This gives 
the administration the benefit of the first- 
hand experience of the people who see the 
hitches in the day-by-day work of the store. 

The effect of these methods as shown in 
the number of sales is startling. This would 
all seem to bear directly upon the relation 
between the administration of social agencies 
and their case workers, and on our methods 
of training. 
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EDITORIAL 
E ANNOUNCE with pleasure the 
appointment of Mr. David H. 


Holbrook as Executive Secretary of 
the American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work, to fill the place of Mr. 
Thomas K. Brown, Jr., who recently re- 
signed. 

Mr. Holbrook is a native of Minnescta and 
his professional life has been spent in that 
state. He came into social work through 
the avenue of educational work where he 
showed his interest in social matters by 
choosing political science as his subject in 
secondary school teaching. In 1914, when 
the Department of Education of the City of 
Minneapolis was reorganized by that great 
educator, Frank E. Spaulding, Mr. Holbrook, 
then a teacher in the Minneapolis schools, 
was chosen as head of the new Attendance 
Department. To apply case work in this 
field was a venture requiring vision as well 
as skill; that Mr. Holbrook had both is 
shown in the socialized public department 
which was the outcome of his efforts. 

In September, 1918, Mr. Holbrook be- 
came Associate Director of the Northern 
Division of the American Red Cross, in 
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charge of the department of after-care of 
disabled men. He continued to place em- 
phasis on the case work method and at once 
took a leading position among those inter- 
ested in the subject of after-care. Those of 
our readers who attended the National Con- 
ference of Social Work at Atlantic City may 
remember a paper on “The Twilight Zone 
Between Vocational Re-education and So- 
cial Service’ presented by Mr. Holbrook, 
and will recall his strong emphasis upon the 
application of case work to an educational 
process. 

In August, 1919, Mr. Holbrook became 
Director of Civilian Relief for the Northern 
Division of the American Red Cross, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Bruno in that position, and in 
February, 1920, was appointed Assistant 
Manager of the Division, a position which he 
now holds. Mr. Holbrook expects to take 
up his new duties in New York in the early 
autumn. 


N INDICTMENT of the utter stupidity, 
ignorance and superficiality which char- 
acterize much of the money-raising done by 
individual societies may be acknowledged 
without going to the extreme of condemning 
—per se—all money raising as done by in- 
dividual societies. Indeed there are those 
who have found faults equally serious in 
connection with the joint money-raising of 
federations. We may find a middle ground 
for sensible discussion if we can all agree that 
the psychology of individuals and of com- 
munities varies, and that the problem of 
money-raising is largely a psychological rather 
than a business one. 

For example, from the community stand- 
point, one method which would give greater 
coherence to money-raising by individual 
societies would be mutual agreement as to 
possible sequence in letter or other cam- 
paigns for obtaining new contributors. It 
sometimes happens that there is a lumping 
of a number of important appeals at a given 
time in the season which works to the detri- 
ment of all the activities interested and 
which might easily have been avoided by 
agreement beforehand. The establishment 
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of central councils of social agencies makes 
possible such systematization. The plan 
would have to be subject, of course, to short 
notice changes; no one can foretell months in 
advance what may confront a particular so- 
cial agency. 

There is another aspect of the question 
which relates to possible improvement in the 
financial planning of the individual agencies. 
A considerable improvement could be made 
if agencies would work through federations, 
such as central councils, in seeking the assis- 
tance of people who might suggest better 
methods of approach, of advertising, and of 
education. Then there is a great field in con- 
nection with group appeals; that is, appeals 
for groups of societies engaged in more or less 
similar work. Groups of every size are 
doubtless open to experimentation, and it 
should be demonstrated in how far group 
appeals may hold the color and vigor of the 
best kind of campaign as carried on by in- 
dividual agencies. Any number of experi- 
ments are possible in this direction, but one 
distinct species would be a group appeal fol- 
lowed by campaigns of individual societies 
within the group itself. 

There can be no hard and fast rule in the 
field of social financing, its boundaries are 
too vague. This very consideration, how- 
ever, leads us to question the social philoso- 
phy of those communities which have 
adopted the plan of raising all the money for 
all the agencies within a short period of 
time each year upon a “once-for-all and all- 
at-once”’ basis. This, be it noted, is not a 
necessary part of the peace chest or of the 
financial federation idea, although in some 
instances it seems to have become so. As we 
see it, this “‘once-for-all’”’ philosophy might 
lead us logically to the position that the 
citizen fulfills his duties as a citizen by 
merely voting at the proper intervals! As a 
matter of fact, we insist that good citizen- 
ship requires more than this. It requires 
thought and action in the intervals between 
elections, and a citizen’s obligations to take 
such action are brought home to him by all 
sorts of civic and political bodies. 

It goes without saying that social workers 
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nowhere agree that contributors should be 
approached on the assumption that society 
calls merely upon their generosity. It is 
generally accepted that good social citizen- 
ship carries with it responsibility for the sup- 
port of social activities, or certain of them. 
In the nature of things, a large number of 
people can give only money service; why, 
therefore, should the limits of their thinking 
along this important line be confined to a 
given week or two weeks, or, as is more often 
the case, to a small fraction of that time? 

It may be added that even under the 
“once-for-all and all-at-once”’ plan, it is con- 
templated that contributors shall receive 
other educational material in the intervals 
between the financial appeals. Neverthe- 
less, is it not true that the thought which 
leads to action is the thought most educative 
and developmental in character? A decision 
to give or not to give involves action, and 
action will be the more vigorous if it follows 
hard on the heels of thought. 

The argument that much of the giving, in 
answer to individual appeals, is well-nigh 
thoughtless, does not detract from the weight 
of this reasoning. Giving does not become 
the less thoughtless as it is made to cover a 
large number of agencies. There is always 
the hope that some bit, scattered here and 
there among a number of appeals, may strike 
into the mentality of this or that contributor. 
This chance is lessened, of course, when but 
a single, blanket appeal each year is made to 
each contributor. 

This is not a brief for any one form of 
money-raising, but simply a plea for experi- 
mentation, in case changes in policy are being 
seriously considered. 


HE following letter in response to a spe- 

cial case appeal, in a city which does not 
appeal “once-for-all,” illustrates the some- 
thing more than money-giving which is fos- 
tered by the less wholesale method: 

I read with much interest your account of Mrs. 
Weber [in a personal letter] and note that she requires 
$12.45 per week for the support of herself and her three 
children. It gives me much pleasure to enclose my 


check for $15.00 as my contribution for her support for 
one week. You will notice that my check is for $2.55 
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more than the amount asked for. Please tell Mrs. 
Weber that she and the children should go to the moving 
pictures with this small extra amount. 


HE New York Times of May 23, 1920, 
contained an article part of which reads 
as follows: 
“DRIVE” FOR RELIEF FUNDS IS ABANDONED 


An effort to eliminate the “drive” as a factor in rais- 
ing funds for philanthropic purposes was announced 
yesterday by Arthur Lehman of the Federation for the 
Support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies. Mr. Lehman 
made public the appointment of a permanent Business 
Men's Council whose members have pledged themselves 
to devote a definite time each week to continuous propa- 
ganda for sporadic “drives.” The plan is expected to 
prove one of the most radical innovations in modern 
philanthropy. 

Mr. Lehman, who is chairman of the Council, said 
drives for charitable funds had irritated the public. The 
new plan aims to stimulate the interest of business men 
in the work of institutions afhliated with the Federation. 

“Te has long been known that business men can best 
be approached through their business,” said Mr. Leh- 
man. “It has been found in many cases that attempts 


to enlist the support of a particular industry found that 
industry involved in difficulties of its own. This diff- 
culty, we hope, will be eliminated by the all-year-around 
work.” 

What is significant is that the strongest 
Jewish federation in the country has come to 
see the handwriting on the wall. The drive 
is doomed and many social workers believe 
that it will fast reach its destination. This, 
for the reason that, sooner or later, the pub- 
lic will become antagonistic to the methods 
which are employed, and canvassers will be 
harder and harder to secure. 


Ir 1s with deep regret that we record the 
death of Rev. Clark Carter, who, for thirty- 
two years, has served as secretary of the City 
Mission in Lawrence, Massachusetts. 


FOOD FOR FIVE AT TWELVE DOLLARS A WEEK 


ELINOR L. TAYLOR 
District Secretary, Newark (N. J.) Bureau of Associated Charities 


Note.—The following article was captured for The 
Family in the belief that it would shed some real light 
on the vital question, often asked: Is it possible for 
families to live on the food allowance given them? 

The Editor, like others, has recently been impressed 
by the H. C. of L.; and finding food in general more ex- 

nsive than indicated in the article, and in particular 
aes just paid 18 cents for 7 middle-sized potatoes, 
she wondered if all the figures were correct, and if a 
bushel of potatoes could really be secured for $1.25 to 
$1.50. Investigation in various markets in New York 
confirmed the possibility of matching all the prices 
quoted but this one; and a letter to the author, asking 
for a few details, elicited the following information: 

“You ask me to explain under what auspices the 
article was originally written. In January, 1920, an 
article came out in the Woman’s Home Companion, 
written by a professor at Simmons College, and starting 
a series on household management. Connected with 
this article was a series of menus and market lists, all of 
which instructed the housewife how to feed a family of 
five on $20 a week. Previous to that time I had not 
thought of writing up my experiment, but felt that, as I 
had brought my expenses below this amount, it would 
be worth while to put down what I had actually accom- 

lished, and get it before the public eye in some way. 
Mr. de "Schweinitz thought that The Family would be a 
good magazine to which to send my findings. 

“Tt might be interesting to have a week’s list of my 
purchases. Of course it would be impossible to give 
exactly the amounts spent on menus because supplies 
were often carried over from one week to the next. a 
appending the list for the week beginning et 
22, 1919 (Christmas week). This includes amounts pur- 
chased and costs. I might add that we were able to buy 
the small white potatoes at $1.25 per bushel at one of 
our large stores.” 


; Ibs. sugar....... $9.60 1 doz. eggs........ $9.65 
ae 14 5% Ibs. stewing 
iD. fard......... 28 chicken........ 
1 Ib. coffee....... 40 beans........ .16 
1 lb. cranberries... .12 3 lbs. shoulderlamb. .84 
1 Ib. mixed nuts. 30 macaroni...... 15 
1 Ib. cocoa........ 30 beste. .08 
doz. oranges... .48 % lb. fresh pork.... .18 
14 peck apples. . 38 1b. veal chops.... .30 
1 lb. silver onions.. .20 1 pt. sauer-kraut... .06 
12 Ibs. flour....... 88 % Ib. saltines...... 13 
1 lb. hamburg steak .25 Noodies........... 10 
1 bottle vinegar. 15 14 quarts milk..... 1.96 
4 lb. cheese...... 10 
1 box codfish... .. 14 $11.71 
2 Ibs. Nucoa...... 74 


These items and prices are reproduced to prove 
that much economy can be effected through careful 
buying. 


AST fall some changes in our family and 
the high cost of living made it neces- 
sary for us to reduce the expenses of 

our home to the lowest possible amount. Our 
food had been costing us $60 or more a 
month. As this was more than we could 
afford, I decided to try the food budget 
applied to families under the care of the Phila- 
delphia Society for Organizing Charity, of 
whose staff I was then a member. 
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At that time the Society’s food allowance 
was a cent a calorie, the maximum estimated 
number of calories required per day accord- 
ing to the age, health, and occupation of 
the individual being used to calculate the 
amount of the allowance per week. Milk 
was not included in this budget. It was 
supplied as an extra. 

Our family consists of five persons: my 
grandmother, over eighty years; my mother, 
who does the housekeeping; my brother, a 
purchasing agent; and my sister and myself, 
both social workers. According to the calorie 
schedule our food allowance should be $9.75 
a week, with the addition of two quarts of 
milk per day, which at 14 cents a quart 
would bring the total weekly budget to 
$11.71. From October 1 to December 31, I 
kept well within this amount. The family 
continued to be in excellent health, and 
the guests whom we frequently had to 
dinner seemed to think we set a good 
table. 

I started by trying several different stores, 
—one of the secrets of economical buying. 
No two stores are exactly alike as to prices. 
Many meat shops handle a good line of 
groceries, but they invariably charge higher 
prices than do those selling groceries exclu- 
sively. For the latter I always went to the 
chain stores, and for fruits and vegetables to 
certain large markets dealing exclusively in 
those commodities. The section of the city 
in which I was working was some distance 
from my home, but was particularly well 
supplied with good and cheap meat shops. I 
bought practically all my meat at one shop 
there. My expenditures for this averaged 
$1.80 per week, and we had some form of 
meat or protein food every day. For exam- 
ple, one week I bought a five-pound chuck 
roast for $1.00. We had it in some form for 
dinner for three days. Another day I got a 
dozen oysters for 18 cents, which, combined 
with crackers, made a delicious scallop; the 
next day we had kidney pie for 15 cents; the 
next, veal chops for 30 cents; and the last, 
baked beans (baked at home) for 16 cents. 
The butter and egg man came once a week; 
our standing order was two pounds of nut 


butter and a dozen and a half eggs, amount- 
ing to $1.65 a week. The baker came four 
times and each time left a large loaf of 
bread; the bill was 56 cents. 

We are very fond of fruit and always have 
it for breakfast, spending not more than a 
dollar a week, and with some on hand all the 
time. At dinner we always had meat, pota- 
toes or another starch, such as rice or maca- 
roni, one or two vegetables, a dessert, and 
sometimes a salad. I bought my potatoes in 
bulk. A bushel at one store cost $1.25 to 
$1.50 and lasted at least six weeks. Gro- 
ceries I purchased in the same way. A 
weekly list was made out during the week, 
and bought on Saturday. This averaged 
$3.00 to $3.50. I never bought less than 
twelve pounds of flour, which lasted exactly 
a month; one pound of lard, which lasted 
two weeks; three pounds of coffee, which 
lasted a month. During the sugar shortage 
we came down to two pounds a week (though 
our normal average was about four pounds a 
week), which allowed plenty for desserts. 
This left me about $1.25 per week to spend 
on vegetables and extras. In October we 
had fresh vegetables, such as corn, lima and 
string beans, and tomatoes. Later we had 
to resort to canned foods varied by cabbage, 
turnips, spinach, carrots and lettuce. 

I arranged all the menus at the beginning 
of each week. The following is a list of those 
we had from December 14 to 31. Daily 
breakfasts are not written out because they 
were very much the same from day to day, 
except when we used something left over 
from the night before. A composite break- 
fast menu is given under the first date. Eggs, 
which my mother and grandmother rarely 
ate, were sometimes varied by griddle cakes 
or waffles. My mother and grandmother had 
their lunch at home. Cold lunches were 
packed for the other three members of the 
family. 

The entire cost of our food from Decem- 
ber 14 to 31 was $21.80. I am sure that the 
housekeeper of average intelligence could do 
as well or better, for she would have more 
time to locate good and reasonable stores and 
plan the meals. 
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Menus, DecemsBer 14-31, 1919 


Sunday, Dec. 14 
Breakfast 

Oranges 

Wheatena or other cereal 

Eggs (boiled, fried with bacon, 
poached, or scrambled) 

Coffee or cocoa 

Bread and butter, or toast, or 
some form of hot bread as 
biscuit, muffins, corn bread, or 
griddle cakes. 


Monday, Dec. 15 
Lunch for two 
Stew from pot-pie 
Boiled potatoes 
Tea and toast 


Tuesday, Dec. 16 
Hot Lunch 
Bacon and eggs 
Fried potatoes 
Griddle cakes 
Tea 


Wednesday, Dec. 17 
Hot Lunch 
Hash from chops 
Fried apples 
ea 


Thursday, Dec. 18 
Hot Lunch 
Corn meal mush 
Toast and tea 


Friday, Dec. 19 
Hot Lunch 
Clam broth 
Omelette 
Graham gems 
ea 


Saturday, Dec. 20 


Sunday, Dec. 21 


Monday, Dec. 22 
Hot Lunch 
Farina 
Bacon with baked beans 
Tea 


Dinner 


Beef and veal pot-pie 

Baked potatoes 

Creamed peas 

Cottage pudding with 
sauce 

Coffee (demi-tasse) 


Packed Lunch for three 
Veal loaf sandwiches 
Cottage pudding cold, as cake 
One apple each 
Tea (made in office) 


Packed Lunches 
Pimento sandwiches 
Goldenrod cake 
Apples 


Packed Lunches 
Fried oysters 
Pimento sandwiches 
Apples 


Packed Lunches 
Chicken soup (canned) 
Bacon sandwiches 
Chocolate Tastykake 
Bananas 


Packed Lunch 
Peanut butter sandwiches 
Ginger cookies 
Oranges 
Tea 


Lunch (all at home) 
Slices of roast in hot gravy 
Rice 
Sponge cake 
Cocoa 


Dinner 
Beef pot-pie 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Scalloped tomatoes 
Cold slaw (mayonnaise) 
pudding 
Coffee (demi-tasse) 


Packed Lunch 
Sandwiches from ground beef 
Cinnamon buns 
Pickles 
Tangerines 
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lemon 


Supper 


Tuna fish salad 
Hot biscuit 
Blackberry jam 


Tea 


Dinner 
Baked hamburg steak 
Mashed potatoes 
Creamed turnips 
Rice pudding 

ea 


Dinner 
Lamb chops 
Creamed potatoes 
Stewed tomatoes 


Steamed apple pudding with cream 


Tea 


Dinner 
Baked beans (home baked) 
Tomato sauce 
Baked potatoes 
Baked apples 
Coffee 


Dinner 
Kidney pie 
Macaroni and cheese (baked) 
Lettuce 
Bread pudding 


Dinner 
Chuck roast and gravy 
Browned potatoes 
Corn pudding 
Puddine with jam 
Tea 


Dinner 
Broiled ham and gravy 
Braised sweet potatoes 
Baked cabbage 
Lettuce 
Chocolate charlotte 
Coffee 


Supper 
Left overs 
Canned cherries 
Mufhns 
Tea 


Dinner. 
Sliced cold roast beef 
Scalloped potatoes 
Stuffed peppers 
Rennet 
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Tuesday, Dec. 23 
Hot Lunch 
Frizzled beef 
Corn muffins with syrup 


Tea 


Wednesday, Dec. 24 
Hot Lunch 
Fried mush with syrup 
Stewed apples 
ea 


Thursday, Dec. 25 (Christmas) 


Friday, Dec. 26 


Saturday, Dec. 27 


Sunday, Dec. 28 


Monday, Dec. 29 
Hot Lunch 
Lamb stew 
Potatoes in jackets 
Cake 
Tea 


Tuesday, Dec. 30 
Hot Lunch 
Baked beans 
Potato salad 
Boston brown bread 
Tea 


Wednesday, Dec. 31 
Hot Lunch 
Fried smelts 
Lettuce 
Biscuits and coffee 
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Packed Lunches 
Cheese sandwiches 
Pickles 
Pretzels 
Apples 


Packed Lunch 
Peanut butter sandwiches 
Tokens 
Jam and cake 


Dinner 
Fricasseed chicken 
Boiled rice 
Creamed onions 
Cranberries (sauce) 
Biscuit 
Plum pudding, lemon sauce 
Coffee 


Lunch (family at home) 
Sauer-kraut with fresh pork 
Mashed potatoes 
Coffee 


Lunch (same as Friday) 


Dinner 
Stuffed shoulder of lamb 
Baked potatoes 
Peas 
Cold slaw 
Chocolate cake 


Coffee 


Packed Lunch 
Cold lamb sandwiches 
Piccalilli 
Chocolate cake 
Tangerines 


Packed Lunches 
Sandwiches of Boston brown 
bread and Neufchatel cheese 
Almond cookies 
Tangerines 


Packed Lunch 
Neufchatel and raisin sandwiches 
Golden nugget cake 
Peanuts 
Apples 
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Dinner 
Meat loaf (baked) 
Gravy 
Spaghetti Italienne 
Creamed cabbage 
Cranberry tarts 
Coffee 


Dinner 
Beef broth 
Cod-fish cakes 
Fried canned tomatoes 
String beans 
Rice pudding 
Tea 


Supper 
Chicken salad 
Saltines 
Nuts 


Tea 


Dinner 
Chicken pie 
Potatoes au gratin 
Creamed onions 
Corn-starch custard 


Dinner 

Noodle soup (broth from chicken 
bones) 

Veal chops 

Rice Arcola 

Lettuce 

Bread pudding 


Supper 
Sliced pa lamb 
Toast and jam 

ea 


Dinner 
Pork and beans (home baked) 
Baked potatoes 
Stewed tomatoes 
Boston brown bread 
Baked apples 
Coffee 


Dinner 
Scalloped oysters 
Potato salad 
String beans 
Brown Betty 
Coffee 


Dinner 
Sirloin steak and gravy 
Mashed potatoes 
Apple salad 
Graham gems 
Canned cherries 
Cocoa 
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MARGINAL NOTES 


ITH regard to a secret marriage of 

five years ago, recently announced, 

the pair in question seem to have had 
a great deal of free advertising. The woman, 
a writer of short stories, supplied in good 
story form a long newspaper interview which 
announced not only her marriage but her 
views about matrimony and the family. 
None of her married friends was happy be- 
cause, as she explained, her recipe had not 
been tried. 

For five years, in absolute secrecy, we tried out our 
theories. And certainly it is more convincing to discuss 
theories from the vantage of experience than from the 
disadvantage of hypothesis. We have lived separately 
and shall continue to do so. We have our separate 
circles of friends as well as a common group and, at our 
pleasure, have enjoyed during these happy years (and I 


hope shall continue to enjoy) a fine and full companion- 
ship together. 

I do not think our experiment could have been at- 
tempted outside of New York City, where the individual 
becomes a unit and not a person. One evening last 
week, for instance, I attended the theatre with a friend 
and, quite by chance, sat next to my husband and a 
party of his friends. And we were introduced to one 
another. 


An enterprising journalist immediately 
looked up the telephone numbers of this 
writer and her musician husband to find that 
they were identical. But, assuming that 
all the facts are as they were originally 
stated, there must be more than one way of 
organizing the life of a family, more than one 
way of making marriage a success; though 
these two foxes, having adopted the short 
style of caudal appendage, urge all other 
foxes to do the same. “After a five year 
acid test,”’ to use the language of the inter- 
view, there is no other way but the separate 
establishment, unless marriage is to be one 
hundred per cent a failure. Thus the family 
social worker finds himself provided with one 
more guide. The general efficiency man 
regulates his life on Mondays and Saturdays, 
the eugenist gives him a straight tip for 
Tuesdays and Fridays, and the short story 
writer provides him with a new program of 
family welfare for Wednesdays and Thurs- 
days. 

But seriously, is it quite fair to ignore the 
economic difhculty of two establishments 
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per family? And has the “acid test” yet 
been applied to a marriage that is childless 
at the end of five years? Which suggests 
that it may be unsafe to give the whole 
world advice on the basis of a narrow and 
highly specialized experience. 


NSAFE, but what a wonderful scoop 

for the lady!” said a fellow-journalist. 

“No writer of her ilk has been so adver- 
tised for years.” Which reminds an idle 
philanthropist, by contrast, of the recently 
published two volumes of Henry James’ 
Letters. Here we have a writer of stories 
both short and long who could never bring 
himself to endure personal publicity with 
equanimity. Ina letter to Howells he says: 
I won’t pretend that I like being written about—the 
sight of my own name on a printed page makes me as ill 
(and the sensibility increases strangely with time) as 
that of my creations makes me well. | have a morbid 


passion for personal privacy and a standing quarrel with 
the blundering publicities of the age. 


EVERAL years ago Professor Phelps 
announced, with the air of revealing a 
secret, that Henry James’ ambition was so 
to compose that his prose would read best 
aloud. But James had made this revelation 
earlier. In the preface to the last volume of 
the New York edition of his works he 
comments as follows: 

It is scarcely necessary to note that the highest test 
of any literary form . hangs back unpardon- 
ably from its office when it fails to lend itself to viva-véce 
treatment. The essential property of such a form 
is to give out its finest and most numerous secrets, and 
to give them out most gratefully under the closest pres 
sure—which is of course the pressure of the attention 
articulately sounded , Gustave Flaubert has 
somewhere in this connection an excellent word—to the 
effect that any imaged prose that fails to be richly re 


warding for a competent utterance ranks itself as wrong 
through not being “‘in the conditions of life.” 


How many of us write, as the newspaper 
man and the bill-poster do, to win a glance 
from the wandering eye, and how many, on 
the other hand, have ‘competent utterance” 
forever in mind? One of the best ways to 
qualify for the latter group is to read one’s 
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written pages aloud behind closed doors, 
listening attentively the while to their prose 
cadences. Only a few nights ago the Letters 
passed the test successfully, when an idle 
philanthropist read some of them aloud to a 
friend. Their effect of eager, sympathetic 
talk with each correspondent in turn ap- 
pealed even more to the ear than pages read 
in silence had appealed to the eye. 


r BOTH the Letters and the Prefaces— 
the latter written for a special edition of 
the novels and tales—there are not only in- 
teresting revelations of James’ method of 
composition, but glimpses of an earlier proc- 
ess, of the circumstances, that is, in which 
his themes first came to him. 

Thus, the Turn of the Screw was suggested 
by talk around the hall-fire of a country- 
house where Archbishop Benson was host. 
The talk had turned upon the decay of good 
ghost stories, when the Archbishop (remem- 
bering, fortunately for his listener, only the 
scantest fragment) told of having heard, as a 
young man, from an elderly woman, of two 
small children to whom the spirits of certain 
deceased servants had anciently appeared. 
This was all, and out of it grew the most 
harrowing ghost story in all literature—a 
child-saving story too, be it added, with a 
moral to which the world still gives too little 
heed. 

Mr. James was reluctant, whenever moral 
intent was urged, to acknowledge that he had 
done more than tell a curious story. Char- 
acteristically, he spoke more freely of tech- 
nique and method than of inner significance; 
though Dr. Waldstein, by a direct query, 
seems to have wrung from him a half-con- 
fession of his purpose: 


And as regards a presentation of things so fantastic 
as in that wanton little Tale, I can only rather blush to 
see real substance read into them . But, of 
course, where there ts life, there’s truth, and the truth 
was at the back of my head . My bogey-tale 
deals with things so hideous that I felt that to save it at 
all it needed some infusion of beauty or prettiness, and 
the beauty of the pathetic was the only attainable—was 
indeed inevitable. But ah, the exposure indeed, the 
helpless plasticity of childhood that isn’t dear or sacred 
to somebody! That was my little tragedy—over which 
you show a wisdom for which I thank you again. 


NOWLEDGE comes but wisdom lin- 
gers, for most of us, in this matter of the 
protection of unprotected children. The 
small boy and girl of the story were two 
sensitive, imaginative children, and to at 
least one reader the whole gruesome tale, 
when first read more than twenty years ago, 
meant that, for such as these, a week or even 
a day in immoral surroundings was too long. 
The new governess of the story goes down 
to the country to assume care of the haunted 
pair, after an interview with their guardian— 
a man “handsome and bold and pleasant, 
off-hand and gay and kind.” 

The burden of his instructions in that in- 
terview struck one, even upon that first read- 
ing long ago, as the very epitome of the gen- 
eral public’s attitude toward social workers 
and their task. The guardian’s desire was 
to remain untroubled. In fact, he required 
much the sort of guarantee that the com- 
munity (or shall we say immunity) chests 
are now giving to the financial supporters of 
social work in some American cities. The 
governess was to 


Neither appeal nor complain nor write about any- 
thing; only meet all questions herself, receive all mon- 
eys from his solicitor, take the whole thing over and let 
him alone. 


And, thus enjoined, she went down into 
the country to deal with “prowling servile 
spirits” and do battle for the souls of two 


children. I. P. 
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RECRUITING NEW WORKERS' 


M. HUBBARD 


General Manager, St. Louis Provident Association 


ITH few exceptions family social 

work agencies have no well-defined 

source from which they recruit new 
workers. In Chicago and perhaps also in 
some other cities where there are large and 
flourishing professional schools of social 
work, a large number—possibly a majority— 
of their new workers are drawn from that 
source. But even in these larger cities they 
find it necessary to take in a good many 
from other sources. However desirable it 
might be for our work to become sufficiently 
standardized professionally to demand that 
our recruits shall have a university degree 
and one or two years in a professional school 
of social work, this condition has not yet been 
realized; furthermore, our inducements in 
salaries and working conditions do not make 
it worth while for enough capable young men 
and women to make such extended and ex- 
pensive preparation. The present agitation 
for improvement in salaries and working 
conditions may make our problem easier in 
the future. In the meantime we can only 
work toward such an ideal by giving prefer- 
ence to those who have had such training, 
securing the remainder of our workers where 
and how we can. 

In a good many places a considerable num- 
ber of new workers are secured from the 
graduating classes of colleges and universities 
to whom openings in family social work 
are made known. This appears to be the 
best secondary source. A few societies have 
connections with colleges and universities 
through instructors in applied sociology who 
put them in touch with promising candi- 
dates. One of these instructors states that 
in his opinion the best students do not seem 
to be inclined to take up social work and 
that, in any case, at graduation they are too 
young and immature to make the best 
visitors. 


‘Given at the General Secretaries’ Dinner at New 
Orleans, April 16. 
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Our willingness to take graduates direct 
from college may prevent them from taking 
a course in a school of social work and places 
the burden of training upon us. This in- 
directly defeats the very purpose of the 
professional schools but I see no way out 
of the difficulty at present. To meet the 
need for new workers that has become acute 
during and since the war we shall have to 
follow, temporarily, the old, more or less hap- 
hazard system of recruiting, with increased 
emphasis upon those particular methods that 
have hitherto proven most productive. If 
we do not want this condition to continue 
indefinitely we should begin to send our 
scouts regularly to the colleges and univer- 
sities and perhaps even into the high schools 
to sow seeds that will bear fruit in the future. 
The professors of sociology will usually wel- 
come an address to undergraduates upon the 
purpose, the method, and the opportunities 
of social work. 

Social work in general (if not family social 
work in particular) appeals strongly to the 
educated, energetic and ambitious young 
woman, wholly aside from salary. It appeals 
to her missionary spirit. She wants to do 
something to help humanity. The difh- 
culties of the job offer a challenge to her 
strength and capacity which she is inclined 
to accept. Those who show interest should be 
kept on the mailing list for educational litera- 
ture, and questions about the work should be 
encouraged and promptly answered. 

The need for new workers and the oppor- 
tunities for service presented by family social 
work should receive more emphasis in our 
literature and public addresses. This would 
perhaps result in more applications from 
people who lack the necessary qualifications, 
but at the same time would undoubtedly 
bring to light some excellent material. We 
all knowof a numberof visitors and executives 
who have succeeded in spite of a lack of 
academic training. 
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At least a passing remark may be devoted 
to the conditions under which recruits should 
be received. Their rights should not be in- 
vaded, yet the interests of the society should 
be protected. Under present conditions we 
shall defeat our own interests if these condi- 
tions are too rigid or the probationary period 
made too long. 

Our plan in St. Louis, which works fairly 
well, is to take the new worker on a three 
month’s probation with a graduated increase 


in salary during the three months’ period. 
After this period the society shall have an 
option upon her services for the remainder of 
the year, at a stipulated minimum salary, 
with the understanding that any advances 
beyond the minimum within the year shall 
be at the option of the society and based upon 
increased efficiency. The probationary and 
regular salary for the first year should not 
be uniform for all, but should be based upon 
the “expectancy of efficiency.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ers offer some further opinions on the 

employment and discharge of workers. 
Miss Colcord will continue the discussion in 
the October number of The Family. 


|: THE following letters two of our read- 


M's KaTHARINE P. Hewins, general 
secretary of the Church Home So- 
ciety in Boston, writes as follows: 

Your articles in The Family on “The Hir- 
ing Line’! are so extremely clear-cut and 
helpful that at the risk of boring you I must 
say so, and even take your time to read a few 
comments. 

The question of ethics is one that is upper- 
most with us here in Boston, and only last 
week I had an opportunity to talk on this 
subject to a small group of directors at the 
Boston School of Social Work. I only wish I 
had read your articles before that time! 

With regard to consultation witl | resent 
employer before offering a job, I emphatically 
favor this course for at least three reasons: 

a. The present employer is in a position to 
know the worker’s qualifications. 

b. He is in an equally strategic position as 
regards the situation with his own society. 

c. He is, or should be, open to the consid- 
eration of the needs of the prospective em- 
ployer. In my judgment, it is ethically 
wrong for him to block negotiations with the 
worker and he should be considered without 
the pale for attempting to do so. 


*See On the Hiring Line by J. C. Colcord in The 
Family, April, 1920, p. 9; and May, 1920, p. 6. 
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How about a worker who seeks employ- 
ment without telling her present employer? 
It seems to me that such action on her part 
shows lack of that mutual confidence and 
goodwill which as you state ought to exist 
between the employer and the worker and 
intimates that something is wrong. My 
position is that the ethical thing for the 
worker is to tell the employer that she is 
going to look elsewhere, although, I admit, it 
may take courage on her part. The prospec- 
tive employer, however, has a duty also, 
although he has not so much at stake. 
His duty, it seems to me, is to point out 
to the worker the ethics of the situation 
and to show her the immediate as well 
as the future value of such a _ course 
to herself, to the society to which she 
owes an obligation, and to social work in 
general. 

Referring to short time notice of jobs, I 
think we here in Boston have less trouble on 
this score than perhaps is found elsewhere in 
the country. Certainly I can speak for the 
public agencies as being just as co-operative 
as the private in this respect. The only in- 
stance of this sort of violation that has come 
to my notice came up between two equally 
good private agencies of different types of 
work. The worker went immediately to her 
then-present employer, talked the matter 
over with her, and herself came to the con- 
clusion that she did not wish to go to an 
agency that would try to get her on such 
terms. 
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On the point of offering jobs to members of 
one’s own staff, my comment is that it is one 
of the surest ways of getting and keeping a 
loyal spirit. I recall one instance of a work- 
er’s doing splendid work for an agency but 
being unsettled in her own mind and uncer- 
tain as to whether or not she wished to 
make a change. The executive noticed 
the unrest in the worker and put a favor- 
able offer in her way. The result was a 
clearing up of the mind of the worker, a 
settling down to the job she was in and a 
complete change for the better in her whole 
attitude. 

Passing on of unpromising workers is one 
of the most unmoral things we, as social 
workers, do, and too much cannot be said 
against the practice. We employers preach 
the discriminating weighing of evidence for 
and against the families we serve, and we 
fail to trust each other to use the same eval- 
uating methods when it comes to workers. 
Not very long since I argued this point with 
one of the best known executives in this 
country. He maintained that we ought to 
be very slow to put on paper anything that is 
not of a favorable nature. I maintained that 
such a report is valueless for the reason given 
in your article, i. e., that none of us are+100 
per cent perfect. I have consistently fol- 
lowed the other method with good results, 
and when I say good results I mean for the 
worker and the work, for both of which we 
are responsible. I like the idea of the pre- 
liminary statement contained in your article 
and propose to adopt it. 

Arguments in favor of workers protesting 
against wrong working conditions, low sal- 
aries, etc., should be encouraged. Execu- 
tives are greatly to blame in this matter. We 
could do more if we would to remedy. the 
situation. A joint committee on salaries 
composed of staff workers and directors 
is a recent experiment made by our society 
with the result that our salaries have all 
been adjusted to the satisfaction of every- 


one. 

We are indeed indebted to you for giving 
us your articles and I hope there may be good 
discussion of the points involved. 
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A New correspondent comes 
the following: 

I was especially interested in what you said 
in the May issue of The Family in regard to 
registration with an exchange. Some organ- 
izations accept applications which are placed 
on file and considered when a vacancy occurs, 
Do you think that those who file such appli- 
cations should notify their present employers 
before they receive any definite offer? In 
replying to a “blind”’ advertisement is not a 
worker justified in postponing a conference 
with the present employer until there is some 
assurance that she will be considered as one 
of the possible candidates? An exchange re- 
ferred me to an opening. I inquired for 
further details but never received a reply. 
In such cases, what is the use of raising the 
issue with the present employer? 

Some years ago I was offered a position. 
I consulted my employer who raised my 
salary and induced me to remain. Six 
months later the society was in financial 
difficulties and some of the more highly paid 
visitors were laid off. I did not have another 
position waiting for me this time but was 
laid off without being consulted. After a 
period of satisfactory service with one of the 
war work organizations, I was offered a per- 
manent position by its peace time successor. 
I accepted; but when our war work was 
over, there proved to be no peace time job to 
which I could be assigned. 

Keeping these two experiences in mind, I 
wonder if those of us who are entirely de- 
pendent upon our small salaries are not justi- 
fied in always being on the lookout for new 
openings. Second, should not the war work 
organization have used other methods of re- 
taining the staff necessary to complete its 
work than by offering positions on the staff of 
its peace time successor, the financial support 
of which was not assured? 

Unless a worker is confident that his em- 
ployer will give him one month’s notice 
when another promising worker is available 
(one who agrees to remain for two years) is he 
not justified in not consulting his employer 
about his interest in another position until 
he actually has an offer? 
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HEARD IN THE FIELD 


HE Assoctation’s CoMMITTEE ON ReE- 
CRUITING WorKERs reports the fol- 
lowing: 

On May first a conference was held of 
representatives of agencies at present en- 
gaged in recruiting workers from the colleges 
and representatives of the colleges. The con- 
ference was called by the National Social 
Workers’ Exchange, with the idea of co-ordi- 
nating, if possible, the efforts of the various 
agencies and providing for some arrangement 
whereby, in the future, there may be a more 
even distribution of recruiting efforts. At 
present the entire college field is not covered, 
while at the same time certain colleges are 
badly over-visited by various different kinds 
of agencies. 

The conference was well attended and re- 
sulted in provision for the appointment of a 
sub-committee to consider the subject fur- 
ther and report back to the whole group on 
June 19th. 

Briefly summarized,the conclusions reached 
at this first conference may be stated as follows: 


1. Appeals by various agencies made to college students 
to become recruits to social work should be regu- 
lated and co-ordinated. At present there is con- 
flict and duplication. 

2. The representative of no one agency can satisfac- 
torily make an appeal covering the need of other 
agencies. 

3. There should be a preliminary approach to every col- 
lege, with a presentation of the subject of social 
work in general. 

4. Appeals made by special agencies could follow (3). 

5. An index of colleges should be compiled, with infor- 
mation regarding the best means of approach to 
each college. 

6. There is need of some one organization to head up the 
program of agencies for recruiting to social work. 

7. This organization should have among its duties the 
management of a speakers’ bureau for the various 
colleges. 

8. In presenting the subject to the colleges distinction 
should be made between colleges where the curricu- 
lum is inadequate and advanced ideas on sociology 
are not held, and colleges not subject to these 
limitations. The presentation of the subject 
should be modified to meet the needs of each par- 
ticular case. 


HROUGH Tue BuLtetIn oF THE Mas- 
SACHUSETTS CHILD Laspor CoMMIssION 
(6 Beacon Street, Boston) we learn of an in- 
teresting experiment in vocational guidance 
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dent; 


which is being made in London and which 
might well be tried out in the United States. 
London Juvenile Advisory Committees have 
set aside a special evening each week when 
two or three members of each Committee, 
serving in rotation, interview working boys 
and girls who are invited to come in and talk 
about their progress and their prospects. 
Small difficulties which have become exag- 
gerated are removed. More serious troubles 
are referred to the employer, usually with 
satisfactory results. Delicate children are 
referred for treatment or a change of occupa- 
tion. Advice is given on healthful exercise 
and general and technical training. 


ISS Parrisn has been 
appointed executive secretary of the 
Home Service Section of the Phillipsburg 
Chapter of the American Red Cross. The 
Easton Social Service League has hitherto 
taken care of out-of-town inquiries relating 
to Phillipsburg; but such inquiries can now 
be addressed to Miss Parrish, at the Home 
Service Section office, Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Miss Parrish has had a varied experience 
in social work and is unusually well qualified 
to carry on the work of this newly organized 
society. After graduating from Wellesley 
College, Miss Parrish studied at the Phila- 
delphia School for Social Service. In the 
charity organization field she has had both 
case work and executive experience (in 
Scranton, Pa., and Montreal, Canada) and 
more recently has held executive and teach- 
ing positions with the Mountain Division of 
the American Red Cross. 


T THE Annuat Meetinc of the Amer- 

ican Association of Social Service Ex- 
changes the following officers were elected: 
Miss Florence Dupuis, Chicago, IIl., Presi- 
Miss Laura G. Woodberry, Boston, 
Mass., Vice-President; Miss Muriel Deane, 
New York, N. Y., Treasurer; and Mr. A. M. 
Lopez, Brooklyn, N. Y., Secretary. Miss D. 
Campbell of Louisville and Mr. F. E. Burle- 
son of Cincinnati were elected members of 
the Executive Committee. 
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CENTRAL Councit or Sociat AGEN- 
cies has beenorganized in Bridgeport for 
the purpose of more completely co-ordinating 
the social work in the city, for the self-survey 
of social problems, for the purpose of acquaint- 
ing the different agencies and interested in- 
dividuals with the varied forms of work 
which are being done, and for the study of 
the advisability of adopting some kind 
of financial federation of all the agencies. 
Bridgeport has about twenty-five social 
agencies whose annual budgets total approxi- 
mately $300,000; hence a decided interest 
on the part of Bridgeport people in ways and 
means of obtaining financial support. 


HE MassAcuHUSETTS INTER-CITY GROUP, 

which held its third conference at Boston 
on May 6, has gone on record as favoring the 
veto of the “2.75 Beer” bill, which at the 
time was before the Governor.' It also au- 
thorized the chairman to appoint a commit- 
tee to consider the Mothers’ Aid situation in 
Massachusetts, with especial reference to the 
policy of family societies. The meeting was 
well attended, all but two of the twenty-one 
agencies in the group being represented. 


REGIONAL Conrerence of family 

social workers was held at Oklahoma 

City May 31-June 1. Miss Gould of the 

Oklahoma City Provident Association was 

promoter and hostess and Miss Vaile of the 

American Association for Organizing Family 
Social Work assisted in the councils. 

Workers were present from ten towns in 
Oklahoma, besides four workers from south- 
ern Kansas and northern Texas. The two 
days were packed with lively and valuable 
discussions regarding the essentials of a good 
investigation; record-keeping; inter-society 
correspondence; the social treatment of the 
widow’s family, the deserted family and the 
transient family; committees and volunteers; 
publicity; and co-operation of agencies. 

At the close of the second day every one 
was so enthusiastic that it was unanimously 
voted to organize a permanent conference of 
family social workers. In view, however, of 
the great geographical distances between the 

1 This bill was later vetoed by Governor Coolidge. 
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societies, the new Tri-State Conference of 
Family Social Workers decided to hold each 
spring not one meeting but a series of three, 
one in each state, each meeting to be at- 
tended by one or more delegates from the 
other two states, and the groups from the 
three states jointly to bear the expense of 
some worker especially skilled in family social 
work who should assist at the three meetings, 
They also decided that hereafter family 
social work should have a large place in the 
programs of their respective state confer- 
ences of social work which are held in the 
fall,and the Oklahoma representatives under- 
took the reorganization of the Oklahoma 
State Conference, which has lapsed for sev- 
eral years. 


THE Oxn1o Councit oF 
AGENCIES comes word of an interesting 
experiment in survey management. The 
state agencies being overburdened with work 
of this sort, three private agencies have 
agreed to help in making surveys in certain 
Ohio towns. The requests for such surveys 
have come from the towns themselves and 
the expense is to be borne locally. 


HE Sociat WELFARE LeacuE of Coates- 

ville, Pa., has been reorganized this year, 
and Miss Frances Shaw, who was formerly 
connected with the Philadelphia Society 
for Organizing Charity, has assumed the 
responsibility of general secretary. 


ROM a member society of the American 
Association comes the following true 
story: 

Some years ago, in a certain county of a 
certain state which shall be nameless, agita- 
tion was afoot for the appointment of a 
county probation officer. The secretary of 
the Associated Charities worked hard to 
bring this about, even presenting her argu- 
ments personally to each hard-headed mem- 
ber of the County Board. Much to her an- 
noyance, when the matter was put to a vote, 
it was lost. Afterwards she took one mem- 
ber aside and asked for an explanation. He 
replied, “Well, I never was very strong for 
prohibition anyway!” 


as 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF 
FAMILY SOCIETIES 


Shackleford under the auspices of the 

Charity Organization Department of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, and after some 
years of uneventful history, was threatened 
with a crisis. This, however, was finally 
averted by a visit from the Field Director of 
the American Association. 

The work had been in the hands of an 
able general secretary, a woman thoroughly 
grounded in the principles of family social 
work, but one who had unfortunately an- 
tagonized a large number of the people with 
whom she worked in the city. The difficul- 
ties were not confined to co-operating agen- 
cies and outside individuals; the board of 
directors became disaffected, the president 
resigned, and there was no one willing to take 
his place. Finally the general secretary re- 
signed. Matters dragged along for a time, 
no effort being made by the board to appoint 
a mew secretary and little interest being 
taken in the work. Then came the war, with 
its crippling effect on industry; and the peo- 
ple of Shackleford were startled into realiza- 
tion of the fact that for the Family Society 
it was a choice between “close up” and 
“wake up.” 

There were some who favored cessation 
of all activities, but, in spite of the fact that 
the former general secretary had failed ut- 
terly in certain respects, still her ideals for 
the work had taken such firm root in the 


Ts Family Society was organized in 


city that there were a number of prominent 
individuals who at this crisis declared them- 
selves in favor of reorganization and contin- 
uance. This group met discouraging condi- 
tions with a determination to make good 
their vision. 

At this juncture the American Association 
was called in, and a publicity and financial 
campaign launched under the supervision of 
the Field Director. A public meeting of the 
board was called, and ministers and mem- 
bers of other societies expressed themselves 
strongly of the belief that the family work 
agency must go on. Prominent men were 
visited and asked to sign endorsements, and 
in this way the attitude of the outside public 
was ascertained. Unexpected revelations of 
interest were the result of this publicity cam- 
paign, unsolicited contributions of consider- 
able amounts came in and eventually the 
full amount of the budget for a year was se- 
cured without undue difficulty. 

Since the reorganization just described, 
the Society in Shackleford has advanced 
steadily. There has been no further talk of 
discontinuance, and no necessity for special 
effort in securing the funds for carrying on 
the work. This is but one of many similar 
instances where the American Associa- 
tion has been able to render signal assist- 
ance in a crisis; it is an example of the 
American Association’s case work with 
cities. 


NUGGETS 


CCASIONALLY the field worker’s 
Ora is brightened by golden words 

of appreciation. The three letters 
from which we quote brought cheer to our 
hearts as expressing the sentiment of three 
geographically distant cities: 


I cannot begin to tell you how much this 
city has enjoyed and profited by Miss 
Blank’s visit. Her suggestions have caused 
a good many upheavals in the minds of 
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members of our committees; but in every 
instance the soundness of what she said and 
the tact with which she presented her ideas 
has carried them all with her and they are 
more than eager to put through the plans 
which she suggested. 


‘ . The first thought of the city 
should be the welfare of its people. . . . I 
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had no one to take my problems to, but 
have kept up with the work by means of the 
help you have sent me, carrying out the 
plans you suggested. I spent most of my 
vacation visiting organizations doing similar 
work, and paid some one to do my work here 
while I was away. 


I hope you will continue to send me help 
and suggestions, as I intend to continue, 


July 


though unofficially, in helping the families 
who are in need. 


It gives me great pleasure to enclose our 
check completing our annual subscription 
of $100 to the American Association. This 
goes a little way towards compensating for 
the vast service we receive from your organ- 
ization. Maybe later we will be able to in- 
crease this sum. 


REVIEWS 


Foreign-born: Elsie M. Rushmore. 

Prepared for the Division of Work for 
Foreign-born Women, of the National Board 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
New York, 1920. 38 pp. 

The nature of this pamphlet does not ap- 
pear from the title. It is a straight bibli- 
ography,—a list of authors and titles of 
books, grouped under the names of the for- 
eign countries discussed. No indication is 
given of the character of the books except 
what can be gleaned from the titles. We 
quote from the introductory note: 


The following bibliography is prepared for those of 
us whose aim in dealing with the foreign-born is “not 
to coerce but to liberate.” It is intended, as its name 
implies, for social workers rather than for ‘students and 
consequently presupposes that such workers, for the 
most part, have neither the time nor the training for pro- 
longed and exhaustive research. The titles selected, 
therefore, are those of books that are easily accessible 
as well as of those more likely to prove helpful toward 
an enlightened and sympathetic understanding of the 

roblems and aims of the foreign-born residents of the 

Jnited States. With this object in view many books 
and articles have been included which are thoroughly 
partisan in their treatment and tone because they pre- 
sent points of view with which the social worker must 
be prepared to cope. 


The pamphlet is for free distribution, and 
may be had upon application to The Divi- 
sion for Foreign-born Women, 600 Lexington 


Ave., New York, N. Y. 


HOSE who have more than a passing 

interest in the status of the profession 
of social work, and the ever-important sub- 
ject of salaries, may wish to avail them- 
selves of the information contained in two 
pamphlets which analyze the situation ex- 
haustively in Minneapolis and New York. 


Bre Social Workers Among the 


Positions in Social Work in Minne- 
apolis (published by Minneapolis Council of 
Social Agencies, 609 Second Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, in 1919; 42 pp.) was compiled 
in order to bring to light the opportunities 
open to skilled service in the various branches 
of social work in Minneapolis, and to em- 
phasize the necessity of remunerating the 
workers as skilled professionals. Mr. Arthur 
J. Todd, in the introduction, says: 


It has been demonstrated almost times without num- 
ber in social work as in business, that the amateur, no 
matter how good his intentions, is frequently a costly 
investment, and lacks those proper comparative stan- 
dards which result from special training and experience 
that enable him to do his work with the least lost motion 
and with the least hazard to the funds which have been 
committed to him by the public in trust. Butit is equally 
clear that no permanent body of highly trained and 
skilled people are going to be attracted or to remain in 
a profession without some proper compensation. . . . . 
While, of course, the benevolent impulse must always 
be present in a good social worker, nevertheless he should 
not be penalized for that good impulse, nor be compelled 
to subsist upon his own warmth of heart. 


The following conclusions are reached, as 
indicated in the summary: 


1. Types of work have not yet been clearly differen- 
tiated. The duties of the workers have not been clearly 
defined nor carefully analyzed, either by the workers or 
by the executives. 


2. The qualifications required of the workers have 
not been clearly differentiated, nor has a genera 
attempt been made to relate the qualifications of the 
worker to the kind of work that is to be done. 


3. There is diversity in the kind of training available, 
and diversity of opinion in regard to the kind of training 
considered valuable. 

4. Methods of recruiting workers show that there 
has been little systematic study of we problem of select- 
ing candidates. 

5. Provisions in regard to hours of work, promotions 
and pensions, show that as yet there is no common un- 
derstanding as to what constitutes reasonable stan- 
dards. 
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6. The salaries of certain groups of social workers are 
inadequate to meet the present high cost of living. 
Readjustment is imperative for the workers whose sal- 
aries are below $900 a year. 


From these, the report makes the follow- 
ing recommendations: 


1. Nomenclature. 

(a) The development of a more precise termin- 
ology is one of the first essentials in devel- 
oping standards. 

2. Positions. 

(a) Distinctions should be drawn between vol- 
unteer, probationary, scholarship, and per- 
manent positions, and none but trained work- 
ers should be appointed to permanent posi- 
tions. 

(b) Conditions of work in regard to hours, vaca- 
tions, sick leave, and promotion should be 
made measurably comparable with conditions 
in other types of employment for which an 
equivalent amount of training and experience 
is required. 

Maximum and minimum standards should be 
established in regard to the load that may 
reasonably be carried by different types of 
workers. 

3. Training. 

(a) A more accurate determination should be 
made of the amount and kind of preliminary 
training and experience required for efficiency 
in the different fields of work. 

4. Salaries. 

(a) A maximum probationary period should be 
determined after which all workers should be 
paid at least a living wage. 

(b) The policy of equal pay for equal work for 
men and women should be adopted. This 
should include as corollaries the requirement 


(c 


of equivalent training and the assurance of 


equal opportunities for advancement. 


(c) Objective standards for determining the 
efficiency of the worker should be devised to 
form a basis for promotion. 


Positions in Social Work, by Edward 
T.Devine and Mary Van Kleeck,is, as the sub- 
title says, ‘‘a study of the number, salaries, 
experience and qualifications of professional 
workers in unofficial social agencies in New 
York City,” published in 1916 by the New 
York School of Philanthropy, 105 East 22d 
Street, New York; 55 pp. The title of the 
introduction, “‘A profession in the making,” 
indicates the interest of the authors in pro- 
fessional training; and in the summary on 
page 51 it is pointed out that the four thou- 
sand or more women and men employed pro- 
fessionally in organized social work in the 
unofficial philanthropies, exclusive of the 
public service, in New York City, constitute 
numerically an important profession. It is 
stated— 


That the salaried workers in the private philanthro- 
pies of New York City are as numerous as authors, 
editors, and reporters, or civil engineers and surveyors; 
that they are a larger group than the clergymen, archi- 
tects, dentists, or chemists; that they number about 
half as many as the physicians and surgeons, and two- 
fifths of the number of lawyers, judges and justices. 
If to the social workers in private agencies we add those 
in government service, social work takes rank numeri- 
cally with the most important of the recognized pro- 
fessions.” 


The report is illustrated by eighteen sta- 
tistical tables, and discusses exhaustively 
the topics mentioned above in the sub-title. 


N NOVEMBER, 1919, the National 
Board of the Y. W. C. A., 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, began the publication of 
Foreign-Born, “‘a service bulletin, planned 
primarily to meet the needs of the Division 
on Work for Foreign Born Women of the 
Y. W. C. A.’s.” This Bulletin is to appear 
monthly; it contains about thirty-six pages, 
giving notices of recent laws and bills affect- 
ing the foreign-born, American press com- 
ments and foreign-language press comments 
on the foreign-born, accounts of old-world 
customs, holidays, etc., and varied articles of 
interest to foreign-born and those who have 
their welfare at heart. 


“BETTER TIMES” 
ie JANUARY, 1920, appeared “‘the small- 
est newspaper in the world,” called Better 
Times. It is to be published monthly by the 
United Neighborhood Houses of New York, 
and is to be devoted to increasing interest in 
community work. 

The first issue has eight pages, 4 by 514 
inches; though diminutive, it prints its news 
in columns with real headlines, and has illus- 
trations, a serial picture story, a humorous 
column, correspondence and an editorial. 
We wish the venture all possible success, and 
consciousness of usefulness in its chosen 


field. 


Note: In the article on “Central Councils” in the 
June issue of The Family, Miss Laura J. Webster is re- 
ferred to as representing the Chicago ‘ouncil of Social 
Agencies. The above statement was incorrect, as Miss 
Elizabeth H. Webster is the representative in question 
who was present at the meeting in New Orleans. 


Subscribers are reminded of the fact that The Family 
will not be published in August and September. The 
next number will appear in October. 
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Start the Year 
Right! 


Are you training workers? 
The Organization of Field 
Work in a Professional 
School, by Virginia P. 
Robinson, 
will give you ideas. 


Are you tying your case 

work to community 
needs? 
The Responsibility of 
Family Societies for Better 
Housing, by Lawson Purdy, 
will suggest one method. 


Are you selling your 
goods? 
The Symposium on Annual 
Reports 
will show you how others are 
doing it. 


Are you playing a lone 
hand? 
A State Association of 
Charity Organization Sec- 
retaries, by a New Jersey 
Secretary, 
will show the value of group 
action. 


Are you seeking a moral 
equivalent of war? 
Reabsorbing the Service 
Man into Family Life, by 
Blanche W. Thatcher and 
Marion L. Stein, 
will give the Home Service 
viewpoint. 

All these are yours in 

the October issue of 


THE FAMILY 


What ts your hard- 
est problem? 


THE 


chronic deserter 

shiftless housekeeper 
delinquent child 
tuberculous family 
mentally sick 

unadjusted foreign born? 


Do you want help 
in handling it? 


OF COURSE 3 
these problems are troubling 
everyone and there’s no 
cure-all—no royal road to 
success. 


But 
in a large city your problem 
occurs with great frequency 
and 
through intensive work you 
acquire skill more rapidly. 


GrET 


this experience in Cleveland 

under the skilled supervision 

of a case work agency, com- 

bining practical work on pay 

with 

professional graduate work 

at 

Western 
Reserve University 

School of Applied Social Sciences 


Cleveland 


Write now for admission to classes 
this fall 


James Ecpert Cut ter, Pu. D., Dean 
James F. Jackson, B. S., Director 


